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A Place to Begin. 


THERE is a sort of anxiety felt by those of us who are soon to 
change our mode of life concerning the immediate future. We have 
been swinging through an etherial region these four years, but as we 
approach our perigee, we are losing our academic carelessness, and, 
like the man in the moon, are more and more moved to learn what 
this old world is, and how to use it. It has been called “ an oyster 
which we may open,” but seems so tightly shut, that it is hard to dis. 
cover, in its roughness, a seam to start from. Perhaps a view of that 
country called “the West,” may strengthen failing hope, when we 
are reminded that it is on the outer edge of this mundane shell, and 
has been already a base of operations for many a successful struggle. 
Now, we can never fix the boundaries of the West, and can only point 
the inquirer to the star of empire as it chases the setting sun. When 
you have arrived in that indefinite region, you will surely know it; 
but when you first touched its soil, you can never tell. It has come 
upon you like the twilight of a cloudy day, when the night takes the 
world by unseen approaches, and there is no sudden change to mark 
the sunset. Still, you are certain at last of your occidental situation. 

We may call that part of the United States between a line running 
North and South through the middle of New York, and the western 
boundary of Ohio, the dividing line between the East and West. Let 
the new oyster opener compose himself in one of those chariots which 
Vulcan has dedicated to Morpheus, and not awake until he hears the 
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ery, “ Chigago Morning Papers,” and he will open his eyes upon the 
genuine West. When he stops for breakfast at the town of aboriginal 
name, he will perceive that the air is dryer, the soil deeper, the coffee 
beanier, and the boiled eggs harder, than fancy had painted, or his 
stomach craved; also, that seventy-five cents is only “ six bits,” and 
that Western alchemy makes “dough” from greenbacks, and trans- 
mutes nickel cents to “brads.” As he is again whirled Westward, 
and sees new cities, each a metropolis called by an Indian name, he 
wonders what wind storm, muddy and mathematical, could have blown 
hither these shiftless boxes, arranging them in dreary lines upon streets 
pharisaically straight, wide to lonesomeness, and deep, even to danger. 
The wonder is, that these temporary dwellings have remained so long, 
for one would think that the tide of emigration would have borne 
them further on; but the age they symbolize has by no means passed 
away,—the transition from picturesque barbarism to cultivated civili- 
zation. These dreary little buildings are as superior to the log-house 
as that was to the wigwam, and that they will soon give place toa 
tasteful architecture, is indicated by the ugly gingerbread eruptions 
with which some are already breaking out. Having tired of the blank 
monotony of the open prarie, or the endless reach of the cornfields 
there will be found enough that is new in the way-passengers and 
people at the stations, to keep the thoughts awake during the longest, 
drowsiest, summer ride. Much cannot be said of the beauty of West- 
ern women. They are a serious set, worn out with black care and 
ague. The younger women are tvo robust, the children are sandy in 
complexion, and literally earthy in appearance. The men are lank, 
leathery, and “ long-favored,”’ have a long, swinging stride when they 
walk, and a general appearance of joints when seated. They are also 
serious, and as they converse concerning pork, and corn, and lumber 
fight their melancholy with natural leaf tobacco; a Western swell is 
made up of figured calico, hair oil, swagger, and broadcloth. In full 
dress, their black broadcloth pantaloons are always rolled up, as if to 
display their boots, blacked half way to the tops. They are also 
serious, and seek happiness in fine cut tobacco. Our Bachelor of Arts 
may feel a disappointment, as he looks upon his traveling companions, 
and deceive himself with the notion, that here is poor material to 
make friends of, and there is little prgmise of high culture in Western 
Society. But before he has rested from this first journey, he may find 
that Out West is the real United States, and that Western Society is 
the real Democracy : for he will find himself perfectly free to pursue 
happiness as he pleases. As there is no old and settled organization 
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of society, with prescribed etiquette and a fixed standard of gentility, 
Western people have acquired the habit of going entirely on their 
own hook ; and it is a remarkable fact, that those who were burn in 
New England, become as free and easy Westerners, as those who came 
from Ohio or Kentucky. The great inducement held out to young 
men to settle in the West is, that as it is a country from which the 
primeval stumps are not wholly eradicated, he may be one of the 
builders of the State, and the founder of a first family. A large pro- 
portion of the present inhabitants of the newer Western States are 
from New England, perhaps more than from the Middle and Border 
States; but of the foreigners, the Germans are decidedly in the as- 
cendant. Their patron saint, Gambrinus, has followed them, and 
conspires, with Ceres, to make the land to flow with beer and pretzels, 
This beer, by the way, is good, and a sure antidote for intoxication. 
The Germans are radical in politics, rarely in church, and vast in cir- 
cumference. We know a German Chief of Police, weighing three 
hundred and seventy pounds, who declares that rascals must rise early 
to circumvent him. They are very loyal citizens, and while they do 
little towards filling the jails or almhouses, are always willing to take 
office. They raise excellent vegetables, and rule their wives with 
patriarchal simplicity. Most of the manual labor of cultivating their 
onions and cabbages, falls to the women, while the men attend to the 
head work. They keep the Sabbath according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, and in a manner more pleasant than puritanical, ma- 
king themselves drowsy with the national beverage, and awakening 
themselves with stirring music. But it is unnecessary to further sup- 
plement Tacitus. It would be well to remember what he says in this 
connection. 

Everyone knows that the staple products of the West are corn, 
wheat, oats, pork, (on the hoof or barreled,) ague medicine, (some- 
times barreled,) town lots, feeble colleges, churches which struggle 
much with eastern beneficence, reapers and mowers, steam-plows, 
railroads, grain-elevators, etc. A grain-elevator is not, necessarily, 
corn or rye whiskey, as is erroneously supposed. A description of the 
elevator may be found in the Chicago Directory, a book which is not 
very well written, though generally correct in its statements. These 
various products hint at various ways of getting a living. There are 
also many chances for a situation in a school-house or newspaper 
office, which are available to those well trained in muscle. 

The amusements of the people savor somewhat of speculation, 
though not generally metaphysical. ‘They are, chiefly, draw poker, 
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railroad excursions, oil ventures, and matrimony. The last of course 
involves croquet, pic-nics, and singing-schools. The circus thrives, 
while the theater is an empty show. Western people have hardly 
yet found time to be amused. 

It is impossible to do more than hint at a few of the advantages to 
be found at the West, and in this article pains have been taken to 
strip it of all false attractions, while many things might have been 
said to induce a trial of it. The West needs men of education, and 
appreciates them. She needs more earnest, thinking, loyal men, 
and will give each one his place. The Western people have acquired 
shrewdness in a severe school; they cannot be deceived by preten- 
sion, and have no disposition to withold credit when it is deserved. 
It is because we think that a training here in Yale has scoured off 
snobbishness, developed manliness, given clear heads and warm hearts, 
that we advise all who can, to leave their dress-coats and walking- 
sticks this side of the Alleghanies, and go Out West. 


Che Dead Soldier. 


Night brooded o'er the chamber. Not a sound 
Disturbed the smothered breathings of the ill, 

Save the unceasing tongue of Time’s recorder, 

A groan forced from some lips unused to weakness, 
Or the low-murmured words of some sick soldier, 
Dreaming of far-off loved ones in his home. 

For days the battle-cry had ceased its shoutings ; 
Cannon grown mute, and thunders hushed to silence; 
And the cold moon enveloped in her glances 
Nought but low mounds, the witnesses of anguish. 
Alas that even our protective goddess 

Adjusts her balance with a nation’s life-blood ! 

On a low cot lay a young one-armed soldier— 

A few short months and he had been as happy 

As all those thousands who now sleep the slumber 
Which God has judged to be the price of valor. 

He left a home where all God’s richest blessings, 
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urse Kind sisters, brothers, mother and a father, 
ives, Would link him to it and make hard the parting. 
idly O mighty is man’s duty to a father, 
And boundless love should he have for a mother. 
But when a bleeding country claims his prowess, 
es to And wrongs to man would put his life in danger, 
on to Then be the parents for a time forgotten. 
been Bid pity leave thee, all thy kindlier feelings, 
and Grow like the Tiger, arm thee for the struggle, 
men, Deaden thy senses with the rage of battle, 
seed Fly to thy country, leave the rest with God. 
Thus did this youthful soldier. In the ranks 
pten- He bore a soldier’s hardships and his toils, 
ved. Longing for battle, hoping as all hope, 
d off That he might aid his country by his might, 
arts, Escape the darts of death, and once more go 
cing- To claim a father's blessing in his home. 


All day he stood the mark of angry missiles, 

All day long fought for his cause and right. 
Around him fell, here one he knew from youth, 
And here a friend whom college ties had bound 
With liks of honest and enduring love, 

And here the rough acquaintance of the camp. 

But he escaped until, as evening came 

Blushing to view a scene so fraught with rage, 
His turn came too, and helpless hung his arm, 

Just as the victorious shout of conquering freemen 
Told of another battle gained for truth. 

He walked to camp. The surgeon’s knife removed 
What could avail no longer, Pale and weak 

They laid him down upon his couch, and sleep, 
That mild panacea of all mortal ills, 

Soon soothed his anguish, took away his pain. 

The harsh removal brought on farther fever. 

His wound grew threatening, and again the knife 
Was forced to farther rob him of the dwellirg 

In which the Father's kindly placed his children. 
Thus he was. Night brooded o’er the chamber, 
And he dreamt of home and far off loved ones, 
Whom he soon again might see and comfort. 

The wee hours from the sluggish time-piece dropped, 
The moon grew paler in the dawning light, 

The cock dared crow at last from off his roost, 
The fox went homeward from his nightly tramp, 
The kine their breakfast took in meadows green, 
The nurse goes round, here with a cooling draught 
Here smoothing with a woman’s care a cot, 

Here placing ice upon a fevered brow, 
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On which you plainly saw that ghostly seal 
With which the Death-king, ever hovering near, 
Marks out a victim with his bony hand, 

The one-armed soldier calls, and hastening there, 
She finds his covering streaming with his blood. 
The surgeon, quickly called, looks at his wound, 
Sees that all hope is vain, and with his hand 
Stops for a time the throbbing jet of blood 
Which, like all slaves, when once its bonds were loosed, 
Leaps from its chambers, serving him no more. 
Then with a voice that spoke of sorrow deep, 
He gently told him of his coming end, 


Hubert, your wound’s been bleeding, 
And ’though we always knew 
That death might take you from us, 
We scarce believed it true 
That one so young and noble, 
So truly good as you 
Must in your youth be sundered : 
From earth's alluring ties, 
And leave us as the leaflet 
That withers, fades, and dies. 
The artery no longer 
Gives place for surgeon's skill, 
And when I raise my finger, 
Which I'll not do until 
Your last words are recorded, 
And you've no more to say, 
Why then your soul will leave us, 
And wing its flight away 
To realms far better fitted 
For a home for one like you, 
Where battles, rage, and anger 
Give way to the good and true. 


The soldier's words came sad and slow, 
‘For his voice was low and weak, 
And a quivering lip, and sorrowing eye 
And a tear adown his cheek, 
Told alone of the anguish that rent his heart 
And forbade him at first to speak. 
“Tt is hard, it is very hard,” he eaid, 
To receive my summons so soon, 
For although I knew that I might be called, 
T had hoped as my greatest boon, 
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That a mother’s fingers might smooth my brow, 
But Pll not complain, for it can’t be now. 
Raise my head a little, that I may see 
The friends who have been so kind 
O I ought to be thankful thus to die ; 
When so many many find 
Their death-bed away on a foreign shore 
With the dear ones left behind, 
But many a mile are my parents away, 
And they cannot reach me now. 
But although it is very hard to bear, 
To Thy will, O my God, will I bow.” 
And the wind sighed low in the murmuring leaves, 
As it moaned with an echo “ bow.” 
“Tell my mother,” he said, and the poor boy sighed 
As he thought of his mother’s care ; 
“Tell my mother the thought that her I must leave 
Is the hardest thing to bear, 
But tell her I always heard her voice 
E’en above the battle’s roar, 
And my dream of dreams was that I might hear 
Her words of love once more ; 
And ask her often to visit my grave, 
For it seems so very lone 
To be hid away in the cold, cold earth, 
With your only friend a stone. 
And let no dark cypress or gloomy pine 
Cast a shadow around my tomb; 
But plant the violet there and the rose, 
All the flowers that earliest bloom. 
And bid my father not grieve too long 
For his first, his eldest son, 
For I go contented to realms of bliss 
Since my labor here is done. 
Aud my darling brothers and sisters dear! 
What words to them can I leave, 
To show them the depth of my boundless love, 
And to let them know how I grieve, 
As I feel that their faces no more shall I see, 
Till the cycles have rolled to eternity. 
But I'll speak no longer. Now set me free, 
For I see the rising sun 
Is flooding the world with his golden light, 
And his course is just begun. 
And I think I would rather wing my way 
To the realms of a world above, 
With the lark as my fellow traveller, 
Singing his song of love. 
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Just pray for me first that each wicked thought 
May leave me e’er I die, 

And for all the loved ones so soon to know 
That their Hubert’s in the sky.” 


The prayer is over, the last word is said, 

The finger is lifted, the soldier is dead. 

Bury him carefully, hollow his tomb 

Where the rippling rivulet laughs away gloom; 
Wrap well around him the flag he has borne, 
Marred ‘though its beauty is, tattered and torn. 
Emblem of victory, let it now shield 

One who protected it once on the field. 

Plant by him violets, daisies, and roses, 
Everything cheerful where valor reposes. 

Toll the bells mournfully, mournfully toll 
Farewell to a freeman, adieu to his soul. 

Toll the bell carefully, wake not his slumber— 
Place the turf softily lest you encumber 

One in his resting place loved while below, 

Wept when departed hence, ’though we all know 
Heaven receives him and angels are bearing 

Him to their dwelling place, joyously sharing 
With him their laudits to God whom they praise; 
Merciful Sovereign, Ancient of Days. 

The task is accomplished, alone let us leave him; 
The vine and the willow in summer will weave him 
A covering of emerald, a bower in the shade, 
Where he'll list to the music the songsters have made. 
The owl may there murmur, the whippowill wail, 
The thunder-clouds rumble, the lightnings assail, 
But naught more can trouble him, silent he sleeps, 
And Heaven each evening over him weeps, 

And every morning the sunbeams arise, 

And chase with their brightness the tears from her eyes. 
Softly we’ve buried him. Home let us go, 

Pained at the loss of him, ’though we all know 
Heaven’s beholding him, cleansed from all sin, 
Winged as the angels are, entering in 

Through the great covering studded with pearls 
Where from the throne of God Heaven unfurls 
Banners of purity, pennons of light, 

Waving o’er holiness, goodness and right. 
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They fired a volley o’er his grave, 

The last sad homage to the brave, 

Then left him in his narrow cell. 

Mournfully, mournfully tolled the bell. . 


Thanksgiving Jaunt up the Hudson.* 


Leavinc New Haven by the night-boat, which, as usual, waited 
over half an hour or so on account of the Jubilee, we were to take 
the 6.30 A. M. train up the river. It required no little moral courage 
to tear one’s self from so comfortable a morning nap as we were enjoy- 
ing upon our arrival at New York; but, heroically drawing on our 
boots, we were soon wending our way through the silent streets of the 
city towards the Hudson River R. R. Depot. 

The clear sky overhead, from which the lingering stars had not yet 
withdrawn, gave promise of a bright and beautiful Thanksgiving Day. 
Boys with immense packages of the morning papers under each arm, 
and an occasional policeman on a corner, were almost the only persons 
stirring at that early hour. 

Day had been gradually dawning, and at last we saw the first red 
beams of the rising sun reflected on the window-panes of the houses 
across the river. 

Although nature was decked neither with the verdure of Summer 
or the gorgeous tints of mid-Autumn, the scene we gazed upon was 
very lovely, and with our spirits exhilarated by its beauty and the 
pleasant anticipations before us, we thought it a glorious thing to ride 
along the banks of the Hudson. Never did we see the grand old river of 
such a magnificent blue as it looked upon that bright November morn- 
ing when the sunbeams first kissed it. White sails flecked the waters 
here and there, and occasionally we passed a stately steamboat stead- 
ily ploughing her way through the waves. And now we have reached 
the fortress-like Palisades frowning on the opposite bank, with the 
bright evergreens clinging to their gray sides, and, here and there, a 


* Though this sketch is made up from notes taken in November, 1864, we pre- 
sume the description of localities will apply equally well at the present time. 
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house peeping out among the trees on their summits. But on and on i 
we clattered, till the Palisades were left behind, and the broad, peace- I 
ful bosom of the far-famed Tappan Zee spread out in its beauty before § 
us. Ere long the brakeman called out “Tarrytown,” and here we é 
were to stop. O Tarrytown, fitly named! Long indeed would we ‘ 
linger about thee, more fondly than the ancient Dutch farmers at the f 
old village tavern, on account of which, according to the amiable Mr. 
Knickerbocker, their good wives thus christened thee. The glorious 
scenery and magnificent country-seats in its vicinity, its quaint old 

legends and many pleasant associations and reminiscences of the past, | 
and, more than all, the memory of the great Irving, invest it with an 
interest and attractiveness, such as few places in this country possess, 
After attending Thanksgiving services at Christ Church, of which 
Mr. Irving, whose name is inscribed on a tablet upon its walls, was a 
vestryman, and then endeavoring, to the best of our ability, to do justice 
to a noble Thanksgiving dinner, we started out for a ramble through 
Sleepy Hollow, renowned in ancient story. Sleepy Hollow is still, as 
of yore, “one of the quietest places in the whole world.” As we 
entered its silent shades, the drowsy, dreamy influence that has from 
time immemorial pervaded it, seemed to come over us, and we wan- 
dered along the road winding through it, as though half in the land 
of dreams. Some floating clouds partially obscured the sun, thus sub- 
duing its bright glare, and lending"an additional charm to the place. 
After a little time we came to a paintless little frame school-house, 
which looked ancient enough to have once been the far-famed seat of 
learning over which the lank-limbed pedagogue of the nasal twang pre- 
sided, with so stern a way. But as that was constructed of logs, this 
could not have been the original building. The site of the latter we 
placed a little farther on, at a spot that seemed to answer perfectly 
the description in the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, a copy of which we 
took care to carry along with us, and to which we frequently referred, 
in the course of our ramble. There were the woody hill and the brook 
running close by; but the “ formidable birch-tree’”’ was not to be seen. 
Doubtless it has long since fallen a victim to the revengeful ire of 
some of the youthful aspirants who had so often been “urged along 
the flowery path of knowledge,” by its lithe and slender switches. 
Some distance farther on stands the veritable old mill, from above 
whose water-wheel the old negro, “the great historic genius of the 
Hollow,” grinned, for the first time, upon the illustrious Diedrich, as 
he pursued his explorations in these dreamy regions. Its clatter has 
long been silent, but behind it the roaring Ponantico, “ which winds 
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in many a wizard maze through the sequestered haunts of Sleepy 
Hollow,” leaps down the rugged rocks in a beautiful waterfall. But 
still on we wandered, and after a time leaving the pleasant valley, 
and following the road around the side of an immense hill, came out 
at length upon “ Broadway,” (the continuation of the great thorough- 
fare,) several miles above ‘l'arrytown, and almost as far up as Sing- 
Sing, whose ancient Sachem, with his warriors,—according to the 
Indian tradition—was laid asleep in the rocks and fastnesses of the 
valley ; whence the name and the dreamy influence which still hangs 
over it. We passed many noble villas and exquisite cottages along 
the road; but the finest residences are directly on the river, and hid- 
den by intervening hills or trees. 

But now we are approaching the spot “famous in goblin story,” 
the bridge by the old Dutch Church, where the Headless Horseman 
was wont to vanish in a flash of fire and brimstone, and where the 
hapless Ichabod was hurled to the ground by the horrible missile. 

Night has now closed in, and the darkness throws a thousand hor- 
rors round the place, filling the mind with strange and undefined ter- 
ror. Lookthere! what is that by the road side? A tall figure looms 
up, and beside it, on the ground, lies a round, white object. Can it 
be the spectre, and that its head? We summon up courage and, 
trembling, press on a little nearer, but at last find it is only a gate- 
post, the stone-ball from whose top has fallen off. 

And now, there is the little old church, with its white tomb-stones, 
like ghosts gathered around it, and here is the haunted bridge itself— 
Good Saint Nicholas preserve us! Well, we are safely past that 
now. But here is the hill down which they had that fearful gallop. 
Hist! don’t you hear horses’ hoofs? Yes, it is even so—Horrible 
dictu! Nearer and nearer they clattered. The next instant we ex- 
pected to have the wild Hessian thundering down upon us, but found, 
to our immense relief, that it was only a lady and gentleman returning 
from an afternoon’s ride. We are not out of the haunted region yet, 
however. ‘There is the André monument, erected on the spot where 
Major André was captured in the Revolution, and here it was that 
the galloping ghost first appeared to the benighted pedagogue. It is 
a fearful thing to pass through a hobgoblin region after dark. But now 
we are in the streets of the village, and our fears vanish, as the cheer- 
ful lights from the windows stream out upon us. 

We will not soon forget the social festivities of that Thanksgiving 
night, or the witchery of certain bright eyes, whose spell lingered 
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with some of us for many a day afterward ; but we feel that this is a 
subject upon which we can scarcely trust ourselves to speak. 

The next morning, when we rose and looked from our chamber 
window upon the broad bosom of the Tappan Zee, we were disap- 
pointed at seeing the sky overcast, and a general gloom upon the face 
of Nature; but a little bright patch in the clouds, far to the South, 
led us to hope that we should yet have a pleasant day. A stroll to 
Sunnyside was the programme for the morning. So, after breakfast, 
we started down along the Railroad, which lies directly upon the 
river-side. Pleasant, indeed, was our walk on that Indian-Summer 
morning, along the famous shores of old Tappan Zee, where the mur- 
mur of the ripples upon the stony beach made music ceaselessly in 
our ears. Though clouds were overhead, and the water by us was of 
a dull leaden hue, to the South, where the clear sunlight was shining, 
the river and its bordering hills were wrapped in golden mist. But 
the clear space in the sky was widening, and the sunshine was creep- 
ing up the river, as we walked forward to meet it. Fast the clouds 
rolled back, the golden beams touched the dull waters near us, and 
now they sparkled and shone, blue as the blue sky above them; while 
the white sails upon their bosom grew dazzling in their brightness. 
Then the sun reached the other shore, and the cottages and spires of 
the village of Piermont, opposite, glistened in the morning beams. 
All the beautiful landscape was wreathed in smiles. It was a morn, 
as Willis says, for life in its most subtle luxury. Sunnyside is, per- 
haps, two miles down the river. A lovely spot it seemed, and appro- 
priately called, looking so peaceful and bright, with the sunlight 
streaming over the ancient walls. How calm and still the scene 
around. ‘The moveless expanse of the Tappan Zee slumbered below 
the old ivy-covered pile, and the only sign of animated life in the 
vicinity, was the blue smoke of a fisherman’s fire, that curled lazily 
up towards the sky. The appearance of the house, with its many 
gables and corners, “ modelled, it is thought, after the cocked hat of 
Peter the Headstrong,” is familiar to all, from the many engravings 
of it throughout the land. On the West wall is the date, 1655, and 
on the South end, over the main entrance, a tablet, with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same date, and the name of Washington Irving, 1835, 
if we remember rightly. Two glittering weather-cocks surmount the 
edifice, but we are unable to say whether they are the ones “that had 
crowed in the glorious days of the New Netherlands,” and which old 
Diedrich Knickerbocker saw, when he first came to Wolfort’s Roost. 
This, we believe, is the house which Jacob Van Tassel, “ the hero of 
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76,” built after his ancient castle had been laid waste by the red- 
coats, and in which afterwards resided the fair Katrina, enchantress 
of the luckless schoolmaster’s heart. 

We could easily picture in imagination the great Irving, sitting 
upon the sunny piazza, overlooking his darling Hudson, where he so 
loved to sit in days gone by, and watch the sails on its bosom. How 
this whole region seems filled with him—the very air to breathe of 
him. There is not aspot of interest in the vicinity, that has not been 
consecrated by his genius, and which does not recall his name. 

We did not notice the celebrated spring, which is said to have been 
smuggled over from Holland in a churn by the good wife of Goosen 
Garret Von Blarcom, one of the first settlers; because she thought 
she should find no water equal to it in the new country ; but we paused 
to admire “the wild brook (wild as ever) babbling down the ravine” 
near the house. It was with feelings of fond regret, that we turned 
away from sweet old Sunnyside ; and as we strolled up the rambling 
lane, beautifully overarched with shade-trees, which leads to the high- 
road, we thought of that mournful procession which, in the sad No- 
vember a few years since, bore to their last resting place the mortal 
remains of him who was America’s chiefest pride. In the afternoon 
we walked out to the old Dutch church. It is rather a primitive look- 
ing little edifice, but in excellent repair. An inscription, bearing the 
names of its founders, Frederick Philips and Catherine Van Court- 
land, his wife, and the date, 1699, adorns its front. Around the an- 
cient church,— 


‘Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


It was among these graves that the pleased Ichabod, conscious of 
his vast importance, would stroll, with the blooming country damsels, 
“on Sundays between services, reciting, for their amusement, all the 
epitaphs on the tomb-stones;” and from these ancient stones, that 
long afterwards Diedrich Knickerbocker, with pious hand, used to 
turn down the weeds and brambles which had overgrown them, “ to 
decipher inscriptions in Dutch and English of the names and virtues 
of succeeding generations of Van Tassels, Van Warts, and other his- 
torical worthies, with their portraitures faithfully carved, all bearing 
the family likeness to cherubs.” Adjacent to the old church-yard lies 
the Tarrytown cemetery ; and just upon its borders, looking out upon 
the former, is the Irving lot. Here the large family repose in long 
lines of green graves marked by simple head-stones, and, with his 
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father and mother on one side, and his elder brother on the other, 
sleeps the dust of Washington Irving. 

A wreath of immortelles, now blackened by time and exposure, is 
the only ornament that adorns the grass-covered mound, and the white 
stone bears but the simple record of his parentage and his name, birth 
and death. 

In this spot, of all others upon earth, and thus, with no stately mon- 
ument to hand down to future generations a fame that has found a 
more lasting one in the hearts of his countrymen, would his great soul, 
we think, have desired that its earthly tenement might rest. 

After leaving the cemetery, we ascended Prospect Hill, a lofty em- 
inence about half a mile distant, to enjoy the magnificent view, and 
see the sun set. It forms a part of what is known as Irving Park, 
and is surmounted by a little observatory, from whose top the pros- 
pect is of surpassing grandeur and beauty. To the South, the blue 
Hudson stretches away, as far as the eye can reach, the tall Palisades 
towering on one side, and the lovely hills, everywhere dotted with 
beautiful villas, on the other. Before us slumbered, in glassy repose, 
the broad Mediterranean of the New Netherlands, with here and there 
a while-sailed vessel on its unruffled bosom, like “a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.” On its other shore, directly opposite, is the pretty 
village of Nyack, with the great hills rising beyond. On this side 
sleeps Tarrytown, in its quiet beauty, and there is the little old church, 
with its silent graves around it, and near it, the haunted bridge. Far 
to the North, the great river, all teeming with sails, is lost in the dim 
distance, among the mist-wreathen hills. Down at our feet, towards 
the East, winds the mystic valley of Sleepy Hollow, and away stretch 
the rolling hills beyond. And now the fiery sun is sinking to his royal 
couch in splendor ineffable, leaving the clouds behind him in a blaze 
of glory. 

The grand old hills are tinged of a beautiful purple, and the dreamy 
haze which always fills the atmosphere in Indian-Summer-time, bathes 
the landscape in a flood of golden light, that adds to the matchless 
scene its crowning perfection. 

The mirror-like expanse of the Tappan Zee, reflects the rainbow 
glories of the Western heavens, until they fade from the sky, and then 
the dark blue of evening gradually succeeds. The gray curtains of 
twilight are slowly drawn about us, and more distant objects become 
lost to view in the gathering dusk. 

Taking a last fond, lingering look towards old Sleepy Hollow, and 
then at the little Church, which we shall see no more, alas! we com- 
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mence the descent from our lofty look-out ; while, one by one, the 
lights gleam forth in the village and neighboring farm-houses, and 
across the river. The lamps of Heaven, too, are beginning to peep 
forth, and itis night on the Hudson. The next morning, we were 
once more in the city of the Manhattoes, whom we found somewhat 
more wide awake than on the occasion of our previous passage through 
their town; and, in fact, in no small stir, since the night before, some 
most precious rogues had been attempting to burn the good people 
out. P. B. P. 


Haring. 


From the classic times of story, 
From the days of elder Rome, 
When Fame was but martial glory, 
And meek Faith had found no home, 
Many deeds of highest daring 
Have come down with deathless name, 
Many heroes nobly sharing 
All their country’s woes and shame. 
From the Grecian isles of beauty 
Poets chant in lofty strains 
Of obedience to stern duty, 
And the dead on Leuctra’s plains. 
E’en the deeds of knightly Templars 
Have resounded far and wide, 
Have been held as bright exemplars 
Of how brave men bravely died. 
But the acts of days more near us 
Never shine in glory's light, 
And like hopes that vainly cheer us 
Quickly sink in endless night; 

And while many brows are wearing 
Laurels gained for fame and gold, 
Must the men like brave John Haring 

Leave their simple tale untold. 
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Fair Harlem has been battered for many a weary day, 

And hope from each stout burgher’s heart has well nigh died away ; 
For three long months, by night and day, the siege has dragged along, 
And gaunt Despair at last has seized on wretched and on strong. 

In battles oft, in combats fierce, with mines and countermines, 

The gallant-hearted citizens repelled the Spanish lines, 

And two assaults were quick repulsed from that devoted town 


By soldier and by citizen, by matron and by clown ; 

But now their doom approaches, and that end is drawing near 

At which the strong man trembles, and the virgin swoons with fear. 

; But yet one hope is left them, on one trust they still depend, 

Ss That Father William to their aid some help will quickly send, 

Ks, And anxious hearts are beating fast, and watching night and morn, 
i For happiness to misery, and joy to the forlorn. 


ia And now the troops, advancing, hard attack the Diemerdyk, 

And the battle fierce is raging with sword, and shield, and pike ; 

For if they can but pierce the dyke, and let the waters in, 

Harlem will be quickly saved, and the hostile rout begin ; 

But the valiant Spanish legions most stubborn hold the place, 

Invoking all their patron Saints, and holy Lady’s grace. 

Long the bloody battle wavers on dyke and on the wave, 

And each small spot of land or sea is some brave soldier’s grave : 

Theu the patriots are beaten, and as they slow retreat, 

vi Becomes each inch of that thin line a tomb beneath their feet. 

i But now the brave John Haring seeks the front of all that fray, 

And his right arm alone now holds a thousand men at bay ; 


Armed with but sword and buckler, and his proud heart’s brave disdain, 
He stands against advancing hosts, the men of mighty Spain; 

He stands alone, and bravely dares the might ’gainst him arrayed, 

He stands alone till all his friends have good their retreat made, 

He stands alone till all is done, and Valor asks no more; 

Then plunges headlong in the sea and safely gains the shore, 


* But not content with one brave deed, the hero longed again 
gis. To test the power of his arm against the might of Spain. 

The time he wished for quickly came, and on the Zuyder Zee, 

The Spanish Fleet met Holland’s ships, the tyrant met the free. 
The fight commenced one afternoon, one bright October day, 

And thirty ships on either side advanced in proud array. 

The strife was short and bloody, and right soon the Spaniards fled, 
All save one ship, the Admiral’s, whose spirit knew no dread; 


His ship was large, his heart was brave, the hostile boats were small, 
And stoutly from the upper deck he dared the might of all. 

From three that day till set of sun, from dark till early morn, 

- He battled fiercely for his flag, and held his foes in scorn. 

Then in the gray of morning John Haring climbed up the side, 

And tore the flaunting ensign down, the type of Spanish pride. 
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But all too soon this daring was, the foe was not yet cowed, 
And the hero was beset by the fierce and desp'rate crowd ; 
No succor then was near him, on no friendly deck he trod, 
And with the rising of the sun his soul rose up to God. 
But, cheered by his brave example his comrades forward pressed, 
And in triumph found their vengeance, in victory their rest. 


What if he were Roman hero, or what if he were Greek, 

Would not the tongue of ev'ry age his glories loudly speak? 

But a simple, honest burgher, he did his duty well, 

And fame for him reserved no niche, nor did his glories tell. 

Yet his warm heart beat for country, for God and fatherland, 

And these were worth far more to him than with the great to stand; 

And if the knowledge of self-worth is dear to any soul, 

He surely was full well repaid, and reached his farthest goal ; 

For on the dyke he did alone what thousands dare not try, 

And on the dawn of his last day he taught the brave to dis. s. ¢, ¥. 


Amusements. 


Ir must be evident to all, that the opinions of the wise and good 
upon this subject are undergoing a great and radical change ; when 
divines can call upon the dancing master to assist in the education of 
their sons and daughters, and when the social gatherings of the church 
can be enlivened by dancing and games of chance. This change be- 
comes still more apparent, if we notice how writers a few years ago 
regarded amusements, in comparison with the writers of to-day. The 
Vols. of the New EnGianper furnish a very good example. In 
Vol. 9, a writer upon this subject, after defining amusement to be the 
pursuit of pleasure, “for pleasure’s sake,” insists that “as they have 
been defined, amusements are virtually forbidden in the Scriptures,” 
“the natural tendency of amusements, as of every other form of sin, 
is downwards,” and “that wherever dancing is spoken of in the Bible, 
except as a religious exercise, some mark of reprobation is usually 
put upon it.” With this writer all amusement is sin in spirit, motive 
and form. ‘Take now Vol. 25 of the same Magazine, and we read in 

VOL. 22 
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the Review of Dr. Johns, “Christian life among us is not yet freed 
from the influence of narrow, unintelligent views. Take the matter 
of amusements. There are various games and pastimes, which have 
been frowned upon by those who would not be able to found their con- 
demnation of them upon any clear and sound rule of Christian ethics, 
Many will remember when the game of nine-pins was a forbidden 
amusement. Now, ovr College Gymnasiums are furnished with a 
row of alleys. <A like superstition in regard to billiards is fast van- 
ishing from enlightened minds. But many of those who laugh at the 
solemn condemnation once visited upon these innocent forms of ree- 
reation, might find it difficult to explain the abhorrence which they 
feel for card-playing ;” again, “ whether dancing be objectionable or 
not, depends entirely upon the circumstances under which it takes 
place, and that to use such language respecting this amusement as 
pertains properly to sins of an eggravated character, like lying, is to 
countenance superstition.” With this writer, amusement is not a sin 
because sought “for pleasure’s sake,” but the sin depends entirely 
upon the circumstances; this is one example only, out of the many 
which can readily be found, showing the complete change of opinion 
on this subject, Have the wise and good degenerated, that they differ 
thus with the fathers, on a question involving distinctions so vital to 
society and the church?’ We must either say that they have, or find 
some reason which justifies this difference. 

Examination shows this difference to be mostly in regaad to amuse- 
ments in general, the fathers believing them altogether sinful, while 
we place the sin wholly in the circumstances. There is a single prop- 
osition, easily proved, which places the views of our fathers somewhat 
in the wrong, and justifies the opinion now fast prevailing. It is this; 
amusement, in itself considered, is as natural, proper, and necessary, 
as business, and therefore to be regulated by the same rules with 
business. Now it does not require a very long study into the volun- 
tary activities of our life, to discover that they can, very naturally, 
be divided into two great classes, those which arise in the midst of 
our business, and those which come from our amusements. There is, 
indeed, another class of activities, which come from the pains and 
sorrows of life, but no one would call them voluntary. Business and 
amusement, then, are the two great spheres, which furnish the limits 
of our voluntary activity. Business and pleasure are the two words 
most commonly brought together to express their idea; but this use of 
the terms seems hardly proper, for pleasure is not strictly an activity, 
but rather the result of our activity. We can busy ourselves with a 
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piece of work, or amuse ourselves with a game, and profit or pleasure 
js the result. Pleasure thus stands in the same relation to amuse- 
ment, that profit does to business. There is just the difficulty, our 
elderly objector may say; all amusement has for its object nothing 
but mere pleasure. But is mere pleasure a vice? If so, how much 
of sin will there be in that better world, according to the accounts of 
those who expect to go there. How much of sin there is in the heart 
of the child, whose desire for pleasure is the first that manifests itself. 
In our earlier years, the great sum of our activity is spent in amuse- 
ment. Everything comes to us filled with it. “We play by an ori- 
ginal impulse, long before we know anything about work,” and as we 
grow up from childhood, this desire does not by any means cease; it 
seems rather to increase as the opportunities for gratifying it are mul- 
tiplied. Here indeed is a critical pomt in our lives. Up to this time, 
we have gone through a process of amusing ourselves with everything 
that life has afforded. But we soon find out that there are some things 
which cannot be gained in this way We must do something besides 
amuse ourselves, if we would secure them. We must busy ourselves. 
Now we do not naturally like the busying process. There is too much 
work and no fun init. So that of the two we may say, that amuse- 
ment is a little more natural than business. But both are natural— 
the activity of the mind or body cannot cease. When we are not 
busy, we must amuse ourselves, and no law of Heaven or earth makes 
one proper and not the other, independent of the circumstances that 
surround us. Here our objector may ask, ‘Do not the circumstances 
that surround us in life make business more proper than amusement ? 
If the chief end of man is to make money, we must answer yes. But if 
it is to develop his noblest powers, and to assist his neighbor in doing 
the same, we would answer no. What difference will it make hereaf- 
ter, that we have called one activity amusement, and the other busi- 
ness? Both are sinful when, by engaging in them, we sacrifice our 
highest good. It is a fair question, whether there is not more evil in 
the world to day, arising from business, than from amusement. ‘That 
devotion of our fathers to business, so great that they could call sla- 
very a divine institution, and at the same time look upon dancing and 
games of chance as an abomination in the sight of God, we must, to 
say the least, call mistaken and unhealthy. If now our proposition be 
allowed as true, it must follow that amusements should be regulated 
by the same rules of propriety and morality with business. As a 
whole, both are equally proper and necessary. Both form a part of a 
religious life, and come within the limits of religious instruction. The 
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failure to recognize this principle, has been the means of no small 
amount of evil. Many have been compelled to violate their con- 
science, in participating in an amusement which was in itself entirely 
innocent, and demanded by the circumstances. Also, no provision being 
made for it at home, the young are now forced to seek it elsewhere, 
and here, worse than all, this failure to give amusement its true place 
in social life, has brought about the abominable, yet legitimate result 
of allowing to unprincipled men the privilege of supplying and reg- 
ulating it for us. This change of opinion, then, which we have no- 
ticed, we say is not without reason, and in the right direction. The 
only sin of amusement, as of business, lies in the circumstances that 
may surround a particular case. Let these be such that every fac- 
ulty of the soul can add its most hearty approval, then will our pleas- 
ure be complete, and our amusement without blame. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


The Promenade Concert. 
The Junior Promenade Concert occurred at Music Hall, Tuesday evening, April 
2d, 1867. The music was furnished by Lander’s, formerly Helmsmiller’s band. 
We subjoin the Programme :— 


Part 1. 
OVERTURE—Stradella, - - - - - - Flotow. 
Marcu—Le Prophet, - - - - - - Meyerbeer. 
QUADRILLE—Monstre, - : - - - - Strauss. 
GaLop—Ours! - - - - Lander. 
LaNncierRs—Crispino e la Comare,_—- - - - - Ricci. 
VaALsE—Hilda, - - - - Godfrey. 

Part II. 
SELECTION—Fille du Regiment, - - - Donizetti. 
QuUADRILLE— Lieder, - - Strauss. 
- - La Fleur. 
Lanciers—Dinorah, - - Meyerbeer. 
PotkA RepowA—Blue Bird, - - Weingarten. 
VaLSE—Memento, - - Strauss. 

Part III. 
SELECTION—Ballo in Maschera, - - Verdi. 
QuaADRILLE—Saison, - - - - - Strauss. 
GaLop—No rest, - - - - Lander. 
LancieRs—Fifth Avenue, - - - - La Fleur. 
VaLsE—L’ Arditta, - - - Arditi. 
GaLop—Four in-hand, - - - - Lander, 
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Junior Exhibition. 
The Junior Exhibition occurred, Wednesday, April 3d. The following was the 
Order of Exercioes:— 
AFTERNOON. 
1. Music: Overture, Massaniello.— Auber. 
2, Latin Oration, “De Ciceronis amore erga filium,” by Henry Parks Wright: 
Oakham, Mass. 
3. Dissertation‘ The Slave Ship and the Pilgrim Ship,” by Charles Edwin Searls, 
Thompson. 
4. Dissertation, ‘Rome in the time of Cicero,” by Thomas Fenner Wentworth, 
Greenland, N. H. 
5. Music: Selection, Fra Diavolo.—Auber. 
6. Oration, “,The Pleasures of Mystery,” by Elisha Wright Miller, Williston, Vt. 
7. Oration, ‘Silent Influence,” by Isbon Thaddeus Beckwith, Old Lyme. 
8, Music: Cavatina, Nabucco.—Verdi. 
10. Dissertation, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Race,” by Henry Collins Woodruff, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. 
11. Oration, “The Quaker Settlers of Penusylvania,” by Thomas Wilson Pierce, 
West Chester, Pa. 
12. Music: Selections, Preciosa.—Von Weber. 
13. Oration, ‘ Everett and Pericles—their Funeral Orations, by John Kinne 
Hyde DeForest, Lyme. 
14. Dissertation, ‘‘ Thoreau,” by Cornelius DuBois, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
15. Music: Samiel Polka.—La Fleur. 
16. Oration, “ Daniel Webster,” by Edward Alexander Lawrence, Oxford, N. H. 
17. Philosophical Oration, “‘ American Reform,” by John Lewis, Suffield. 
18, Music: Athalia March.—Meyerbeer. 
EVENING. 
1. Music: Overture, Poet and Peasant.—Suppe. 
2. Greek Oration, “’H tov by William Curtiss Wood, Sa- 
tara, India. 
3. Oration, ‘‘ Puritan Intolerance,” by Timothy Pitkin Chapman, Bridgeport. 
4. Dissertation, “ Terribly in Earnest,” by Richard Austin Rice, New Haven. 
5. Music: Selections, Crispino.—Ricci. 
6. Oration, “ The Statesmanship of Edmund Burke,” by James Kingsley Thacher, 
New Haven. 
7. Oration, ‘‘ National Music,” by John Howard Webster, Cleveland, Ohio. 
8. Oration, ‘The Fruits of the War,” by Robert Allen Hume, New Haven. 
9. Music: Quartette Rigoletto.—Verdi. 
10. Dissertation, “The New German Empire,” by Charles Henry Farnam, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
11. Oration, J. G. Percival,” by Silas Augustus Davenport, Elizabeth, N. J. 
12. Music: Railroad Galop.—Gungl. 
13. Oration, “ Samuel Adams,” by James Coffin, Irvington, N. Y. 
14, Oration, ‘The Right of the President to a Policy,” by George Henry Lewis, 
New Britain. 
15 Music: Serenade, Don Pasquare.—Donizetti. 
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16. Oration, “The Age and its Ideas,” by Chauncey Bunce Brewster, Mount 
Carmel. 

17. Philosophical Oration, “Reform in England,” by Anson Phelps Tinker, Old 
Lyme. 

18. Music: Potpourri, L’Etoile du Nord.—Meyerbeer. 


Evitor’s Table. 


ONCE more, but for the last time, we bid you all a hearty greeting. New faces 
are knocking at the door of this old sanctum, and we must soon depart. We shall 
only tarry to fill out the few remaining pages, and then, with becoming gravity, 
and indeed with no little regret, though flinging off a huge burden of responsibili- 
ties, we shall relinquish our places to our successors, and quietly withdraw from 
the public gaze. Already our spirits quicken at the prospect, for our lot shall no 
longer be that of servauts, nor shall we be longer doomed to wear the official robes, 
the very sight of which is so strangely unwelcome, that delinquent friends vanish 
with marvellous quickness whenever we appear. But, freed from all restraints, 
and with naught reckoned up against any man, we hope to experience once more 
the peaceful joys of humble life. Yet we can sincerely and honestly welcome those 
who are to assume our fallen mantle. Their new charge, while it brings with it 
much solid, earnest work, will also yield its due share of pleasure. Flowers bestrew 
even an editor’s pathway, though the knights of the quill are prone to assert that 
their journey lies across the desolate fields of life. For our own part, as we look 
back along its course, we find many things which it will be pleasant to remember. 

We are aware that the issues of the past year, as in fact may be said of every 
year, have not come as near tle standard of excellence for a College Magazine as 
could be wished. A glance at their pages reveals much that might have been bet- 
terdone. Now we cheerfully shoulder our own share of the responsibility there- 
for. But we respectfully suggest to you, that the editor is not to blame for all 
the delinquences of the Lit, Withthe exception of a general supervision, his duties 
cease with the preparation of the “Table” and a single article at the most, while 
you, by your contributions, determine upon the character of the great part of each 
number. If, then, these pages sometimes seem dull and heavy, don’t cast all the 
blame upon the editorial shoulders. This Magazine is bound to be an index of the 
mental status of the College. It will truthfully indicate life and activity, or slug- 
gishness and inaction; and in making haste to condemn its contents, each one 
would do well to consider the degree of self-condemnation which his words imply. 

In the hurry and confusion incident to the close of the term, we have been able 
to keep little record of passing events. Junior Exhibition, the main feature of 
interest, was quite a success, notwithstanding the unfavorable season at which it 
occurred, when studies demanded the undivided attention of every one. The 
pieces were well written, and reflected credit upon the speakers and the class. All 
were delighted with the music of the old band, which, under another name, had 
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been the universal favorite of former years. The Committee deserve thanks for 
bringing our old friends back to New Haven. Politics, too, have had their cul- 
mination since our last issue. But as they have been thoroughly exhausted at 
every Club room and in every circle, we forbear to revive them. We may, how- 
ever, note the singular fact, that betting men either had so little faith in the success 
of their own parties, or so much faith in the doctrine of contraries, that most of 
them gave odds against their favorite candidates. Perhaps this is the more philo- 
sophie way, after all, for either you win your money, or your party wins the elec- 
tion, and the result cannot be wholly unpleasant in either case. 

Close upon these excitemenis followed the dull monotony of examination, Ev. 
ery one suddenly became sour and sullen, and retreated into his den, whence not 
even the charms of opening spring can now draw him forth. We extend to you 
all, in these gloomy days, our best wishes for your success, and our hearty sympa- 
thy, and in consideration of the additional burdens resting upon our editorial 
shoulders, would fain ask your sympathy in return. Nothing but actual experi- 
ence can give one any idea of the immense bother of getting out a Lit. in exami- 
nation time. Even while we are writing, Dr. Stewart will persist in obtruding on 
our notice the engagement which we have with him in the morning, and for which 
we have yet made no preparation. So we hasten to make our final bow, and bid 
you all farewell. 


Our Exchanges. 

We have received the Williams Quarterly, the Dartmouth, the Collegian, the 
Hamilton College Monthly, the Beloit College Monthly, the University Chronicle, 
and other College publications. Also Aromatic Swietenia, which is neither paper 
nor book, but a package of Dentifrice from Dr. Rowe, 17 Wooster street, New 
York, which, so far as our experience goes, is worthy of a place on every student's 
toilet table. The members of the Board propose to keep the bottles as Memora- 
bilia. 

*,* Several excellent articles are lying upon our table, which were received at 
too late a date for insertion in the present Number. 


(Ge We take pleasure in recommending to our readers the Hat Store recently 
opened at 233 Chapel street, by Collins & Co.; all those whose acquaintance with 
New Haven dates back for a few years, will remember the fine reputation which 
Mr. Collins used to enjoy in this line, and his almost exclusive control of the Col- 
lege trade. After an absence of several years, he has again resumed former busi- 
ness. His old customers will not be slow to find him out, in his new store, and all 
others in want of stylish and durable goods at reasonable prices, will do well to give 
him a call. 
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